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Ps were Le heeety in Trieste, by ALEX- 
(Continued'from Page 131.) 

That Beethoven, through nearly all his life, 
had to contend with abject poverty. is a notion 
so universally spread bv the novelists and sto- 
ry-tellers, that it may serve a double purpose 
to introduce here @ paragraph upon his real 
pecuniary condition, in this Spring of 1823. 

His debts amounted to about 7,000 gulden.* 
One of them was 400 gulden received in ad- 
vance from the great Vienna Musical Society 
for an Oratorio, not yet written, and a second 
was of 3,000 to the music publishers, Steiner & 
Co., being moneys advanced te him at sundry 
times for compositions yet to. be delivered for 
publication. This was the only oppressive 
debt; and it was so, because he neither. deliv- 
ered manuscripts nor would bind himsclf to 
make them his sole publishers. 

He had only himself and his nephew to sup- 
port; he received in semi-annual payments an 
annuity of 1350 guiden in silver; and was pos- 
sessor of seven bank shares of 1,000 gulden 
each. : 

On the 25th July, 1822, he wrote to his 
brother: 

“T am to receive 1,000 gulden silver, for the Mass, 
from Peters, who also will take other minor works. 
Breitkopf & Hartel have also sent the Saxon Charge 
d'’Affaires to me to propose for works; also from 
Paris I have received orders for works; also from 
Diabelli in Vienna. In short they are all agog for 
works of mine. What an unlucky lucky fellow am 
I!!! This Berliner has also applied.” 

From other letters to Johann we learn that 
he had for sale manuscripts, which he valued 
at about 200 ducats. Not to mention Oratorios 
(three orders)—which he did not compose for 
want of texts that pleased him—and Masses 
(two orders),—he had at this moment, orders 
for the following important works which would 
have keen paid in cash :—Music to the Tragedy 
‘* Faust,” similar to that composed to ‘‘ Eg- 
mont” (Breitkopf & Hartel); Symphonies and 
Overtures for the Philharmonic Society in 
London; and an Overture to William Gardi- 
ner’s Oratorio ‘‘ Judah,” (100 guineas gold). 

Schindler says, that the debt to Steiner & Co. 
was only 800 gulden; but Beethoven himself 
says ‘‘about 8,000 guiden.” Which is right, is 
of little import. In fact, it was settled by 
parting with one or two of his bankshares. 

Now, Schindler and his copyists are in a 
rage with Johann v. Beethoven, because in this 
case he decidedly refused either to lend his 
brother the money or make himself responsible 
for the debt. Well; if a poorapothecary, ina 
small provincial town, could acquire such 
wealth, in four years, as to enable him to own 
a house and shop, in Urfahr, and a valuable es- 


* A guiden then was about half a dollar. 





tate in the country, and live as a gentleman 
upon his income—perhaps they are right; but 
every one, who has the least knowledge of 
business matters, knows that such speculations, 
even if in the end fortunaté, must for years 
keep a man short of ready money. And such 
was the fact in Johann’s case. ‘ 

Soon after his return to Vienna he had lent 
Ludwig 200 gulden; I cannot-see that he, on 
this account, was bound to encumber his busi- 
ness and estates with new debt. just to save his 
brother's bank-shares! As to the later pecuni- 
ary relations between the brothers, the sale of 
compositions and the like, much might be said 
against the representations of Schindler and 
other writers. I think it is sufficiently proved, 
that the charges against Johann v. Beethoven, 
on the the two points, the officious meddling 
in his brother’s affairs, and the living together 
in the city, rest upon avery slender foundation. 
How was it with regard to spending the sum- 
mers together in WasSerhof? 

In ascending the Danube from Vienna, one 
sees just before reaching Krems, to the right, 
on the high ground, beautifully placed, with a 
noble view over the valley of the river to the 
convent Gottweih and the high mountains in 
the background, the spacious house, in which 
—as Johann wrote at the time—ten rooms were 
unoccupied, and at the disposal of summer 
lodgers. 

In those days, there was no end to Beetho- 
ven’s book of Lamentations on the subjects of 
his poverty, his time-wasting duties to Arch- 
duke Rudolph, and the continual interruptions 
of his studies by the visits of strangers, who 
desired to see and speak with him. Under 
these circumstances Johann, inthe Spring of 
18238, offered his brother—whether free this 
year I don’t know—a summer lodging in Was- 
serhof, and urged him to take it, not merely 
to save him expense, but also to give him the 
opportunity of working undisturbed upon the 
bespoken compositions. I doubt if Beethoven 
under any circumstances could have been in- 
duced to pass a summer fifty miles (English) 
from Vienna; but, unhappily, there was a rea- 
son why this effer of his brother could not be 
favorably received, namely: during a severe 
sickness, that had not long before confined Jo- 
hann to his bed, his wife had exhibited a heart- 
lessness and even immorality, which had em- 
bittered Ludwig in the highest degree, and jus- 
tified his words then written in a conversation 
book: ‘‘He (Johann) is constantly urging me 
to join his family—non possibile per me.” 

So instead of spending the Summer in Was- 
serhof, he went into a lodging in Hetzendorf 
{hard by Schénbrunn], for which he paid 400 
gulden in advance, remained there about eight 
weeks, and then removed with bag and baggage 
to Baden, because Baron Pronay, owner of the 
Hetzendorf villa, was too polite tohim. Atthe 
lowest, the costs of lodgings this summer, in- 
cluding the removal to Baden, were more than 





600 guiden.—On his return to the city, he of 
course abandoned the apartments in Obermay- 
er's house, and took others in the saburb Land- 
strasse. 

In the meantime, Johann, indignant at the 
foul conduct of his ‘wife, acted energetically, 
and, aided by the proper antherities, made 
himself master in his own house. So far as I 
have been able to learn, from this time she was 
thoroughly tamed, and no serious difficulties 
arose between them, down to her death, six years 
afterwards. 

And so we come down to the summer of 1824. 
Beethoven had composed during the interval 
83 Variations upon a Waltz, and the last move- 
ment of the 9th Symphony; but not one of the 
bespoken works. As he had profited little, 
either from the sale of manuscripts or from the 
two concerts in May of this year, his pecuniary 
condition was still worse than the year before. 

Just now a new and excellent opportunity 
was offered him to gain money, if not fame. 

The receipts of the Imperial Opera had not 
covered the costs of producing Weber’s “‘Eury- 
anthe,” and Director Duport declare1 himself 
ready to grant Beethoven his own terms for the 
composition of an opera, Grillparzer's text 
‘*Melusine” was in the hands of the compo- 
ser,* who had often said to the poet—as the 
latter told me— ‘The music is already finished,” 
(i. e., in his mind.) _ 

There was also a weighty reason more this 
year than the last for spending a few months 
away from Vienna. Johann was in Vienna at 
the May concerts, and again proposed his 
passing the summer in Wasserhof. This propo- 
sition may be still read in a conversation-book. 
Ludwig, Johann and the nephew Carl are to- 
gether. He of course spoke; the others wrote, 
and therefore only their part of the talk is pre- 
served. They talk of course upon divers mat- 
ters, and I copy only what is to our present 
purpose. 

Jonann.—“ My wife has given up our marriage 
contract, and given such bonds, that upon the very 
first improper acquaintance, that she again makes, 
I can instantly turn her ont of the house.” 

Ludwig probably asked: “Why not do so at 
once?” for Johann continues: “I cannot do that; 
for how do I know what misfortune may happen to 


me!” 

Afterward, Carl takes the pencil, and writes: 
“ The Brother makes you this proposition, namely, 
to pass the four months on his estate. You will 
have there four or five rooms, very handsome, large 
and lofty. Everything is well arranged. Fowls, 
oxen, cows, horses, etc., you will find there. Asto 
the wife, she will be to you only the hostess, and 
will not interfere with you. It is a beautiful coun- 
try, and it will not cost you a heller. There is a 
housekeeper there ; water impregnated with iron; 
a separate bath-room, ete. If you will not accept 
the offer, he will let five rooms, and advertise them 
in the newspapers.” 


* Johann had advised his brother the year before to 
spend the summer in Wasserhof, and compose the “‘Mel- 
usine.” But at that time the negotiations between Po- 
et, Composer, and Director were not yet concluded, 
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Again to come remark of Beethoven : 

Cant.—" That business is ended. You will hard- 
ly ever see his wife. She has charge of the domes- 
tic matters and is busily employed. All the more 
now because she is thoroughly tamed. Besides, 
she has promised to behave herself properly.” 

Other matters follow, until atlength Johann re- 
sumes the pencil and writes: “It seems to me that 
you will not come, just because it will cost you 
nothing. Who, then, shall see to the family ! Who 
«hall bear with our whims and caprices ?” 

In another book Carl writes that Johann has of- 
ten declared: “ His brother can have everything 
free in Gneixendorf.” 

Rut Beethoven went to a lodging in Penzing, 
where his brother visited him and wrote: “If you 
are not satisfied here in the country, I will take you 
with me, Then you will no longer be plagued with 
your servants, at least for this summer.” 

That Beethoven, although he had again paid 
400 gulden in advance, removed at the end of 
three weeks again to Baden, because of the of- 
fense it gave him to have people assemble on 
the bridge before his windows to get a look at 
him, so that his summer lodgings also this year 
cost him more than 600 gulden—all this can 
be read in Schindler. Not one of the bespok- 
en works before named was ever composed. 
Of course his pecuniary condition was contin- 
ually grewing worse, and yet Johann’s renewed 
invitation in 1825 was rejected in these ener- 
getic terms: 

“ As to your wish to see me with you, I have long 
since declared myself, I request you not to drop 
another word on this subject, for you will find me 
in this, now as ever, immovable,” 

And so the matter rested. 

Perhaps no one knows the faults and weak- 
nesses of Johann v. Beethoven better than I; 
and yet—though originally in the highest de- 
gree prejudiced against him by Schindler—I 
have not found it possible to interpret these in- 
vitations to his disadvantage. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been written against him, he 
was of kindly disposition, good natured and 
a great admirer of his brother's talents. 

The most voluminous of the wiiters* upon 
Beethoven cherishes the opinions of the novel- 
ists, namely, that avarice and covetousness 
were not only the ruling, but almost the only 
motives of Jehann's action whenever he had 
anything to do with Ludwig’s affairs; and this 
author has with extraordinary diligence brought 
together and printed every thing possible, that 
can support these opinions and gain them gen- 
eral acceptance. But whether this writer is to 
be received as a decisive authority, on points 
relating to Johann v. Beethoven, is still ques- 
tionable. At all events his views and mine are 
very different. 

For instance, in one of his publications, we 
read concerning Johann’s marriage: ‘‘ After 
Brother Johann purchased the estate, Gneixen- 
dorf near Krems, he devoted himself to agri- 
culture and lived there with a housekeeper. 
Beethoven, to whom this improper connection 
was extremely vexatious, forced him by the 
most cogent representations to marry the per- 
son.(!!) Afterwards it came out that she al- 
ready had a well-grown daughter living.” 

In another of his writings this author gives 
his readers the following, relating to Johann 
and this illegitimate daughter: 

* Ludwig Nohl, 





‘*Yes, so great was this wretched avarice, 
(i.e. Johann’s, ) that, after the death of his wife, 
he could even marry her notorious daughter, — 
of whom no one knew better than he, that she 
was even more immoral than her mother—that 
he might retain possession of her property.” 

Against this falsc, cold-blooded, needless, 
abominable slander of the poor girl, I simply 
quote these two official notices: 

“Frau Therese v. Beethoven died on the 20th 
November, 1828, in Wasserhof, Gneixendorf.” 


** Amalie Waldmann, called v. Beethoven, was, 
on the 11th February, 1830, married to the 5. R. 
registered Appraiser of Woods and Forests, Herr 
Carl Stolzle,” 

In a third publication he attacks poor Jo- 
hann again thus: ‘‘ His out and out shameless 
avarice is proved, not to mention numberless 
minor instances, by one fact [fact!]: that he had 
so invested his entire property, as to gradually 
spend the whole of it upon himself, so that 
nothing remained for his heirs.” 

Johann died January 12, 1848, inthe Vienna 
suburb, Josephstadt. Now, what say certain 
documents in the local registry? In one we 
read: 

‘*Iname my nephew Carl v. Beethoven as 
my universal heir. 


JOHANN V. BEETHOVEN. 
Vienna, 8 January, 18% 


We learn from a secund, that the heritage, 
after deducting all expenses, taxes, fees, etc., 
together with a legacy to his housekeeper, 
Therese Gottschalk, amounted to 42,128 guld- 
en and 8 kreuzers! 

In each of these cases the name of a respect- 
able elderly woman is given as his authority. 
Perhaps a misunderstanding or a lapse of mem- 
ory may in these cases also have caused his 
errors, as, once, where he wrote: ‘First it is 
certain, and indeed through the parish Regis- 
ter which A. B. has seen in Vienna, that Julia 
Guicciardi already in 1801 married Count Gal- 
lenberg.” There is not a word of truth in this, 
and it was bond fide written, and the errors are 
nothing but misunderstanding or lapses of 
memory. : 

What is and ever will remain utterly inex- 
cusable in such cases, as these of Johann v. 
Beethoven, is the carelessness, the ciiminal 
negligence, with which such often incredible 
and monstrous assertions are published as facts, 
without previously obtaining—what is free to 
every one and costs but little trouble—their 
official confirmation. 

Therefore I find no oceasion to abandon my 
views of Johann v. Beethoven for those of the 
Beethoven-biographer referred to. 


In the first edition of Schindler's Biography 
of Beethoven we find certain notices, which 
for 88 years have been adopted without exami- 
nation in all sorts of, and innumerable, novel- 
istic and biographic writings upon the com- 
poser. 

But first a word of introduction. 

It was near the end of July—not August— 
1826, that Beethoven’s nephew, then a youth 
of 19 years, made an unsuccessful attempt, 
near Baden, upon his own life. He was dis- 
covered, transported to Vienna, after a few 
days arrested by the police as a criminal, and 
—as the hospital register shows—on the 7th 





August, placed in that institution. The Police 
took him out as cared, on the 25th September, 
and detained him inarrest. ‘‘ The delivery of 
the prisoner ” says Schindler, ‘‘into the hands 
of his two guardians [Beethoven and Stephen 
von Breuning] followed with the express order 
from the police authorities, not te allow him 
to remain over a single day in Vienna.” 
Imagine Beethoven’s embarrassment. 


Now appeared Johann with his carriage in 
Vienna. The time wasappreaching for his re- 
turn for the winter to the Capital; he, how- 
ever, took his brother and nephew back with 
him to his estate, to keep them there, until 
Breuning~—who was Hofrath in the Ministry of 
War—should succeed in finding a place for the 
nephew as a cadet in some regiment. This 
proved a tedious matter, and near the close of 
November they were still in Wasserhof. 


We read everywhere the well deserved praise 
of Beethoven for this great sacrifice to the wel- 
fare of his nephew. Was it, however, no sacri- 
fice on the part of Johann and his wife, to re-° 
main there until almost winter, far from the 
comforts and pleasures of Vienna life, in a 
house fitted up only for a summer residence ? 
This seems never to have occurred to Schindler 
and his copyists. Our authorities on this 
Gneixendorf episode are: Beethoven’s utteran- 
ces to Schindler, as he printed them a dozen 
years later, and like utterances to Dr. Wawruch 
written out after six months’ interval; a few 
pages in conversation books, which escaped 
Schindler's. destructive hand; several letters 
written by Beethoven from Gneixendorf; and 
an article in the Deutsche Musik Zeitung, of 
which the draft was subjected to my criticism, 
and which, in consequence of questions and 
hints from me, took the form in which it is 
now printed. In this article, we find the rem- 
iniscences of Michael Kreu, who, as he states, 
‘*was hired by the Frau Proprietress for the 
service of the composer.” 

Now to the passage in question of Schindler's 
book. 

He misdates the departure from Vienna for Gneix- 
endorf, as at the end of October, and after a few 
sentences, continues : 

“The roughness of the weather, and moreover, 
the incredible want of consideration which Beetho- 
ven had to bear from his nephew, and his other re- 
lations there, forced him to withdraw from that 
place and return to Vienna. This journey, which 
in that advanced season conld not be made in one 
day, was taken in an open waggon, because, as Beet- 
hoven himself assured me, his brother refused to 
trust him with his coach. in 2 he Pa pes 

*“ On the 2d of December, Beethoven, with his 
nephew, returned sick to Vienna, but it was not till 
seversl days after that I heard of his situation, or 
even of his arrival. I hastened to him, and, among 
other details, which shocked me much, learned that 
he had often in vain entreated his two former phy- 
sicians, Drs. Braunhofer and Standenheim, to un- 
dertake his case ; the first declining to do so, be- 
cause the distance was too great for him to come ; 
and the second, indeed, promising to come, but not 
keeping his word. A physician was sent to his 
house, he did not know who, or by whom, and who 
consequently, knew nothing of him or his constitu- 
tion. When, however, this physician (the excellent 
Dr. Wawruch, clinical professor) visited Beetho- 


* We cite here from the Moscheles Translation of 
Schindler. Vol. 1I., 58—59. 
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ven’s sick-bed, I heard from his own mouth how it 
happened, and it affords an additional proof that 
this man, belonging to the world and to posterity, 
was abandoned by his nearest relations, who had so 
much cause to be grateful to him; not merely aban- 
doned, indeed, but betrayed and sold. Prof. Waw- 
ruch related to me that he had been sent to Beetho- 
ven by the marker at a billiard table at a coffee 
house, who being, on account of illness, brought to 
ths hospital, had mentioned that, some days before, 
the nephew of Beethoven had come to the coffee 
house, where he played at billiards, and commis- 
sioned him, the marker, to find a physician for his 
sick uncle; but being extremely unwell at the time 
he had not been able to do so, and therefore begged 
the Professor to visit Beethoven, which, entertain- 
ing the highest respect for the artist, he had imme- 
diately done, and had on his arrival still found him 
without medical attendance. It was necessary, then, 
for the marker of a billiard table to fall sick and be 
taken to the hospital, before the great Beethoven 
could obtain help in time of need !!” 

Thus Schind’er—shocking indeed, if all this be 
true! How long, do you think, judging from this 
account, lay the sick man thus without help ?, Four- 
teen days? Ten days? Luckily the exact time 
can be given. He arrived Saturday evening, Sun- 
day and Monday he vainly expected Braunhofer and 
Standenheim, and Tuesday afternoon came Waw- 
ruch ! 

Wawruch himself writes: “ Not until the third 
day was I called.” Now Schindler not only had 
had Wawruch’s article on Beethoven’s sickness in 
his hands, but had made it the subject of one of his 
own ; and yet in the revision of his book he left 
this passage without correction. 

If we add to thie, that Schindler errs a whole 
month in the date of the journey to Gneixendorf, 
thus redacing the stay there from nine weeks to 
four, we see that we have here a memory before us, 
which we cannot fully trust, 

Again Dr. Wawruch writes in regard to the home 
journey: “ Frightened at the dismal prospect into 
the gloomy future, in case he should fall sick and 
helpless in the country, he longed to be back in Vi 
enna, and took for the homeward journey, to use 
his own jovial expression, ‘that wretchedest vehi- 
cle of the devil, a milk waggon.” 

And this—according to the passage above cited 
from Schindler — because Johann denied him his 
close ceach. 

Now, we have seen that he (Johann) was still in 
the country simply on account of his nephew; 
moreover, we learn from the conversation books, 
that this long stay had exhausted his ready money, 
and that he was only awaiting a remittance to re- 
turn to the city. Had Beethoven consented to re- 
main a few days longer, all three would have 
returned, as they came, together. And in fact, 
Johann, though now no reason for haste remained, 
did reach Vienna on the 10th of December, only 
eight days after his brother. If under these cir- 
cumstances Johann refused the coach, it really can- 
not be viewed as a great crime against Ludwig. 

But in the revised form of Schindler's book [Edi- 
tion 1860] this charge assumes a very different as 
pect. These are his words: “As if to fill the 
measure of his heartle«sness to overflowing, the 
pseudo-brother refused his close coach to take him 
to the near Krems, and the short ride had to be 
made in an open calash. The consequence was an 
inflammation of the bowels of great violence from 
the first attack,” 

A drive of hardly half an hour; and such conse- 
quences? Believe it who can? 

What says Wawruch ?—“ December was rough, 
wet and frosty; Beethoven’s clothing not at all 





suited to the season ; but a feeling of restlessness, a 
gloomy presentiment of ill, hastened him away. He 
was compelled to pass the night in a village inn, 
where he found under the wretched roof only a 
chamber without fire or double windows, Towards 
midnight he felt the first attack of fever-frost and a 
dry, short cough, accompanied by great thirst and 
sharp pain in the side. Assoon as he felt the fever. 
heat, he drank a large quantity of ice-cold water, 
and, in his helpless condition, longed for the first 
glimmerings of day. Weak and sick, he had him- 
self conveyed to the vehicle, and so came at last 
feeble and exhausted to Vienna. Not till the third 
day was I called,” etc. 

Thirdly: It is unfortunate, that this refusal of 
the close coach is the only example given by Schin- 
dler of that “incredible want of consideration” on 
the part of Johann, of which he speaks; we there” 
fore lack a standard by which to judge of the re- 
ported utterances of Beethoven in his diseased and 
excited condition, 

It is cbvious, however, that in a family composed 
of such heterogeneous elements, as that in Wasser- 
hof, nothing but the most careful mutual forbear- 
ance could preserve peace. Until well into Novem- 
ber, Beethoven, at all events, appears to have been 
contented and indeed in excellent spirits; that is 
seen in his letters, But at last came a breach be 
tween him and his sister-in-law. Let us hear what 
Michael Kreu has to say upon it, copying it in the 
form in which it is given in the article: “ Beetho- 
ven in Gneixendorf.” These reminiscences begin 
with a few interesting notices of the Master’s habits 
and oddities ; for example: 

“ At first the cook had to make Beethoven’s bed. 
One day he was sitting at the table, tossing his 
hands about, beating time with his feet, and singing 
or growling to it. The cook burst out laughing; 
as Beethoveu happened at the moment to look 
round he saw her, and instantly drove her: out of 
the room. Michael was running out with her, but 
Beethoven drew him back, gave him three twenty- 
kreuzer pieces, told him not to be afraid, and added, 
that he must for the future make his bed and keep 
the room in order, Michael had to go up to 
him very early, but generally had to knock a long 
time, before Beethoven opened the door. He usu- 
ally rose at half-past five, seated himself at his table, 
and began to write, singing and growling and beat 
ing time with hands and feet. At first, Michael 
used to creep out of the room, when he could not 
keep from laughing, but by degrees he became ac- 
customed to it. 

At half past seven the family breakfasted togeth- 
er ; after which Beethoven always went out walking, 
loitering about the fields, shouting, tossing his 
hands, now moving very slowly, then again rapid- 
ly, or stopping suddenly and writing in a sort of 
pocket-book, After reaching home one day, he no- 
ticed that he had lost thisbook. ‘ Michael,’ said he, 
‘run and hunt for my manuscrip‘, I must have it at 
any cost,’ It was found. 


At half past twelve he came home to dinner, and 
afterwards retired to his room until’ about three 
o'clock, and then went wandering again through 
the fields until] about sunset, after which he rarely 
went out again. At half past seven was supper; 
then he retired to his room, wrote until ten o'clock, 
and went to bed. Sometimes he played the piano- 
forte ; the instrument, however,was not in his cham- 
ber, but in the hall. His chamber, which nobody 
but Michael was allowed to enter, was a corner one, 
towards the garden and court. While Beethoven 
was taking his morning walk, Michael must put the 
room in order. He found money several times ly- 
ing on the floor; and when he returned it, Beetho- 
ven would ask, where he found it? And Michael 





must show him the exact spot, where it was found, 
and then it was given him as a present. This hap- 
pened three or four times [obviously to try Michael's 
honesty] ; thenceforward he found no more.” 
[Coaclusion next time.) 
> o@ipo-Ge 
Music in Leipzig. 


rrespondence of the Philadelphia Evenin 
Fs Bulletin.) . . 


Leirzre, Oct. 26th, 1877.—An interesting musi- 
cal event was the representation of Franz yon Hol- 
stein’s tomantit opera, Die Hochlaender, on the 23d 
inst. The composer, who is connected by marriage 
with one of the oldest and wealthiest families of 
this city, is personally well known, and to this fact, 
in part at least, must be ascribed the extraordinary 
enthusiasm which accompanied its presentation ; 
the opera has, however, such genuine merits, is so 
intensely dramatically conceived, and the purely 
lyrical moments are so many and so happily writ- 
ten, that it would be difficult to suppose its being 
otherwise than successful whenever represented. 
The performance was, in every respect, an excellent 
one. The Gewandhaus orchestra, which is also tl 
orchestra of the opera-house, only under a different 





“leader, Sucher, instead of Reinecke, was, of course, 


very good, as was also the chorus, largely aug- 
mented for the occasion. The several artists taking 
part all sang and played as if inspired. The com- 


poser was repeatedly cailed. and Martha 
were the operas that preceded and followed Die 
Hochlaender during the week, 


On the 21st inst., the Florentine Quartette had its 
second concert, the programme being: 

Schubert, A minor, Op. 29. 

Schumann, A major, bp. 41, No. 3, 

Beethoven, F major, Op. 59, No. 1. 

The same degree of perfection which marked 
their productions of last week also characterized 
these. The violoncellist, who had particular oppor- 
tunities in the slow movement of the Beethoven 

uartet, produced such ideal tones as the under- 
signed, at least, never before heard. 

The audience could not have been more appreci- 
ative, and certainly it could not have been more se- 
lect and exclusive, com as it was largely of 
kings and princea in the world of art. The third 
and last concert takes place next Sunday evening, 
in which the daughter of Jean Becker, the origina- 
tor and leader of the quartette, will play the piano 
part of a quartette written by Bungert. 

The programme of the Gewandhaus Concert, on 
Thursday evening, was as follows: 

Mozart, Overture to ’s.Marriage. 

Rossipi, Aria from of Seville. 

Hoffmann, Concerto for Violoncello. 

Hiller, Symphony, C Major (mannecript.) 

Dietrich, Romance for Violoncello. 
Rubinstein, 

Taubert, songs. 

Jensen, 

Schumann, Overture “ Genoveva.” 

Ferdinand Hiller personally conducted his new 
ae. The applause and orchestral flourish 
that greeted him as he stepped to the conductor's 
stand are proof of the esteem and respect with 
which heis ee here, Both are well-deserved, 
and long aoe is name was inscribed on the roll of 
fame, together with those of Mendelssohn, Gade, 
Lachner, and others. The symphony is far from 
being his best composition, and would be a woeful 
disappuintment to those acquainted with his famous 

iano concerto, Op. 69. The first and third are the 

it, while the second (slow) movement is utterly 
devoid of even the shadow of sentiment, and is alto- 
gether unworthy of the name of its author. 

F. Griitzmacher, from Dresden, played the vio- 
loncello compositions on the programme in a man- 
ner only consistent with the great fame he has ac- 

uired as a master of that difficult instrument. The 

offmann concerto is a decided enrichment of the 
pre wt little that has has been written for 
the violoncello. 

The vocalist, Frau Koch-Bossenberger from Han- 
over, is gifted with a rich sympathetic soprano, 
She, with the orchestra, after the overture of Mo- 
zart and Schumann, were mostly in harmony with 
the audience ; at least the applause after each seemed 
more hearty and genuine than after the other pro- 
ductions, 

The accompanimeut to the songs was played by 
Capellmeister Reinecke, who also conducted the 
overtures and the accompaniment to the aria, Con- 
certmeister Réntgen conducted the violoncello ac- 
companiments. 
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Leipzic, Nov. 2, 1877.—On October 28th, the 
Florentine quartette gave their last concert, with 
the following programme: 

ey te chy oe pel ), Op. 18, 

ungert (piano and strings), Op. 

Scholz, taajer, Op. 46. * 

Of these only the piano quartet excited interest ; 
not that the other compositions Were not equally as 
well played, but because as compositions they 
were entirely too labored and tuo. barren of sen- 
timent to leave room for any other feelings but 
those of vexation and disappointment. All three 
are new, and not one of the twelve movements of 
which they are composed has a bright and pleasant 
looking face. his must be a sign of the times, for 
the same must be said of almost a'l the modern compo- 
sitions, The pianist P ayed with spirit, but at times 
too noisily. She did not have opportunity for dis- 
playing any finer qualities, She evidently has tal- 
ent, and Kd erereneny become a very ood pian- 
ist, especially as she will have such an able master 
(Reinecke) daring the coming winter. 


The second Euterpe Concert, last Tuesday even- 


ing, had this programme : 
Overture—“ Conflict and Victory ”......---+++«- Bolk 
Aria, from “ Faust’’......++seeseeee dovedsoes L. Spohr 
Concerto for Violin. Paganini 





Cees eeee were eeee 


Songs, } 


Air 
A ironatee, | 108 Violin..,..-.++ 40+. ores puena 


Symphony, No. 2, D major......++-++-++++ Beethoven 

The most interesting and also the most successful 

art of the concert was the playing of the lady vio- 
Finist, Fraulein Bertha ‘Haft, from Vienna. She is 

robubly not more than eighteen years of age, but 
oe playing was neither suggestive of her age nor 
of her sex. Her technic is olneady reperbaliy de 
veloped, and she is certain to become an artist 
whose fame and name will spread far and wide. 

The basso, A. Wallnéfer, also from Vienna, was 
less fortunate, owing partly to his unsympathetic 
voice and partly to the unattractive eongs chosen. 
The new overture of Bolk, the composer directing, 
was moderately successful, The orchestra was a 
parently not in its best mood, which was mostly 
felt in the Beethoven symphony, The concert as a 
whole was below the usual standard of the Eu- 
terpe. 

On Thursday evening the fourth Gewandhaus 
concert presented the following programme : 

Sch Symphony, E flat, No. 3. 

Saint-Saéns—Concerto for piano, C minor, No. 4. 

Beethoven—Aria from “ Fidelio.” 

Rameau, ) piano Les tourbillons et les Cyclopes. 

Chop; ¢ solos. Rerceuse. 

Liszt, * ( Venezia e Napoli. 

Saint-Saéns—Le Rouet — é. 

Nana. 


Faccie, 
——— { Songs, } Bolero. 


The centre of attraction was Camille Saint-Saéns, 
from Paris, who introduced himself in the double 
capacity of composer and pianist. If his success is 
to be measured by the enthusiastic applause that 
greeted him after each appearance, it was indeed a 
genuine success, 

Much might be said of the pianist ; it was piano- 
playing very different from the usual order and, 
therefore, al] the more difficult of objective criticism. 
His technic is an almost infallible one, and he is in 
this respect the equal of Biilow and Rubinstein, 
The subveriber could not reconcile himself to the 
thumping and decidedly coarse manner of playing 
“forte” melodies. Philippine von Edelsberg, the 
soprano, is well known in the musical world, and 
sang the aria with all the nobility and earnestness 
of expression it requires; in the songs her voice 
seemed tired, but this did not materially mar their 
enjoyment, 

The orchestra) compositions, Reinecke conduct- 
ing the Schamann symphony and Saint-Saéns his 
own, were in the uaual happy manner of the orches- 
tra, The two compositions in such close proximity 
made the former seem like a bage pyramid over- 
shadowing # mole-hill. 

The operas during the week were Armida (Glack 
Tannhduser (Wagner) and Die Hoehlaender (y. Hol- 
stein.) 





Joux F, Hnowrispacn. 
rr ore 


French Uncleanness. 


This paper made no comment upon the perform- 
ances of the French Opéra Bonffe Company at the 
Arch Street Theatre last week for the reason that 
we considered the entertainments unfit for presenta 
ton to the public, and because experience has 





shown, that to denounce such exhibitions as anclean 
is to give to certain classes of people an impulse to 
attend them. Itis a fact that numbers of apparent- 
ly respectable men did visit the theatre, accompan- 
ied by ladies, althongh they knew that they would 
hear evil things and see obscene actions; for no one 
who knows anything of La Jolie Parfumeuse or La 
Marjolaine can fail to comprehend that both are 
erammed fall of vileness, Others went, unsuspi- 
cious, believing that they might trust themselves in 
a first-class theatre, conducted by a woman, without 
fear of having their modesty offended. These, un- 
less they are ignorant of the French language and 
generally doll of comprehension, must have learned 
that their confidence was misplaced. We are 
strongly inclined to believe that the authorities, in 
such cases, should afford protection to the latter 
and forbid the indulgence of the prarient tastes of 
the former. We know of no reason why an inde- 
cent American “variety show” should be sup- 
pressed by the police, if the performance of an im- 
moral drama by a band of French blackguards is to 
be permitted. 

This particular matter, however, is but a small 
branch of a very large subject. The Aimée opera 
company is only a single drop in a vast stream of 
impurity that is poured in upon us by France, 


-| French opéra bouffe has well-nigh driven legitimate 


opera from the American stage. It has replaced 
high and beautiful art with lechery, which has been 
made attractive by being clothed in gay and fantas- 
tic dress, The lively and sparkling music of the 
composers covers a loathsome mass of uncleanness, 
which, if it were presented without such a garment 
and without the veil of a foreign tongue, would be 
repulsive to all but the lowest and most vicious. 
Men like Offenbach and Lecocq have lent their gen- 
ius to the glorification of dirt, to the work of extin- 
guishing pure art beneath an accumulation of inde- 
cency which they have decorated with garlands. 
And the saddest thing about it is that they have 
thus seemed to follow the fashion of their country 
and to respond to a real demand of their covntry- 
men. The French novel and the French drama of 
to-day have but one theme: adulterous intrigue. 
There are noble exceptions to the rule, among 
French writers, of which Victor Hugo and Erck- 
mann-Chatrain are shining proofs; but the great 
mass of the French men and women who write 
works of fiction for the stage and for the closet, who 
write poetry and prose, seem to know of no other 
motive for human action but that which is born of 
base animal passion, and to have no conception of 
the possibility of a plot which does not involve the 
destruction of female virtue. Sardou builds his 
plays upon a foundation of evil, and the host of les- 
ser play-writers follow closely his example. The 
French novelist who writes for the educated few 
finds his highest delight in depicting the pleasures 
of impure love ; and the fenilletoniste who compounds 
fiction for the daily newspapers scratches in the dirt 
for the material that he thrusts before the eyes of a 
million readers, The other mighty impulses that 
move the world, the passions that are born of the 
intellect rather than of the body, are almost wholly 
neglected. The modern French dramatist seems 
unable to comprehend the power which lies in such 
motives as those that govern Lady Macbeth, or to 
perceive the dramatic possibilities of the forces 
which impel the characters of King Lear. He has 
his eyes resolutely fixed on the mire, and he will 
not discover any richer and purer ground in which 
to dig. 

Those who comprehend the extent to which 
French literature of the lighter class is saturated 
with foulness, cannot help believing that it fairly 
represents the condition of public morals, and if it 
does, the inevitable conclusion must be that the na- 
tion is in one of the stages of decay. French home- 
life under the best conditions may be very pure and 
beautiful ; there may be among the people a vast 
body who regard the existing cendition of things 
with the disgust we feel for it; French methods of 
finance and industrial theories may be very sound 
and wise: but a nution which upon its stage and in 
its fiction expresses itself in the exaltation of un- 
hallowed passion and manifests an insatiable appe- 
tite for gross impurity, must have some rottenness at 
its core ; it must have gotten so far away from the 
sound principles of morality and from affection for 
the higher and holier things of life that its return 
to them, as the only sure basis of the socia life 
which brings happiness and progress, is nearly an 
impossibility. No nation car hb to Jproceed in 
that civilization which was born of Christianity, it 
it casts aside with contempt all regard for the pu- 
rity and decency which are among the first require- 





ments of Christianity. And the sooner we learn 
that Tesson the better. What there is of good in 
France and her literatnre we want, but the things 
that are cevised to feed the prurient sppetites of 
her people onght not to gain an entrance here, The 
American who pays his money to witness an hour 
of obscene opera does an injury to his country. and 
his fellow-citizens; he lifts a little higher the flood- 
gates which ought to shut out the polluted stream 
which France is pouring teward us.—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin 





A Permanent Opera. 
(From the Daily Advertiser.) 


There has been some talk of late of organizing a 
permanent local opera in Boston. The musical pub- 
lic gets some satisfaction from companies which vis- 
it us from season to season, but they do'not fill the 
bill, The conditions of a travelling company, hur- 
rying from city to city, with little time for rehears- 
als, an enormous expense attendant on its move- 
ments, with the fatigue and exposure which the 
singers have to undergo,—all these things exclude 
any prospect of satisfactory opera while travelling 
companies are depended on. If two or three times 
a week during the season there could be operatic 
performances in English, with principal singers 
able to render their parts intelligently, if not bril- 
liantly, and with an efficient, well-drilled orchestra 
and chorus, the change would be heartily wel- 


For a pattern, Germany may be looked to. There 
the caravan opera is unknown. Every city of im- 

rtance has its permanent opera, which, except in 

tlin and Vienna, generally alternates with the 
drama at the principal theatre. ‘‘ But,” some one 
remarks, “in Germany they can well have good op- 
era, where the theatres are supported by the gov 
ernment!” To this may be replied: Not all; some 
of the finest and most famous operas in Germany re- 
ceive no support from the government, and are en- 
tirely successful ; for instance, in the great commer- 
cial cities of Leipzig, Hamburg and Cologne, where 
opera is heard in a degree of excellence unknown 
outside of Germany. 

The modern lyric drama is the highest form of 
music ; it combines the vocal] and instrumental ina 
way which gives each the greatest freedom of ex- 
pression, Without a permanent opera, music must 
remain ezotic here to a great degree; with it, the 
eee would ever havé the opportunity of becom- 

ng acquainted with the works of the standard com- 
posers, who are now, for the great part, strangers 
tous. The music-loving American who stays at 
home cannot become familiar with the masters as 
they show themselves at their best. Once in a few 
years, perhaps, the public gets an aggravating taste 
of Mozart, Beethoven or Weber, but they come like 
angels’ visits; this year it may. be “ Don Juan,” 
next year “ Fidelio,” or the next “ Der Freischiitz,” 
but they never come all together. The American 
operatic diet consists chiefly of the light and hack- 
neyed works of syrupy composers ; year after year 
our public listens to the same old hand-organ tunes 
with uncommendable patience, and has no chance to 
better its tastes or its opportunities, But all this 


would be changed if the works of the great compo- - 


sers, the unknown worlds of Glock and Schumann, 
were once worthily revealed. Both the old and the 
modern master might be voted “slow” if “ Iphige- 
nia in Aulis” or “ Genoveva” were now heard for 
the first time ; but if a beginning were made with 
the simpler and lighter works of standard compo- 
sers, both opera company and public would soon 
come to demand the grander things. Such a begin- 
ning as Theodore Thomas made is a good example. 
Starting with Schumann’s 7rdumerei, he has edu- 
cated a large pablic in almost all the great cities to 
appreciation of the greatest instrumental works, 

Other t advantages of a permanent ra 
would bethe splendid material forthe best Giddorte 
which its singers and eo ra would afford; oe 
latter ee ly would supply a great want whic 
has been a ph am ps ta in Boston concert 
seasons. 

To avoid a fiaseo any steps toward the organiza- 


‘tion of a permanent opera should be well considered. 


Publie codperation should first be assured. Possi- 
bly arrangements might be made with the managers 
of some one of the principal theatres. for two oper- 
atic performances a week,—say Wednesday and 
a evenings; the running dramatic attrac- 
tion could easily a transferred to some of the neigh- 
boring cities on those evenings. A portion of the 
reserved seats might be offered at a reduction from 
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the regular theatre prices, by subscription, for a 
season of twenty-five or fifty nights; that would 
give an assured and regular public, and transient 
atrons would be likely to fill the rest of the house. 
tcan hardly be doubted that, if the work were 
rightly taken in hand, a hearty response would come 
from well-to-do citizens who have always shown 


‘themselves quick to encourage artistic under- 


takings. 

In London, where fashionable prejudices against 
English opera have had to be overcome, Carl Rosa 
has done a magnificent work, and established a fine 
opera which promiaes finally to supplant the fash- 
ionable Italian in the estimation of lovers of good 
music. This season he is to have Her Majesty’s 
opera house in the Haymarket, and to bring out 
many of the best works of old and modern com 
sers in English for the first time. A man of his 
genius and organizing power might make a similar 
enterprise successful in Boston. The material is at 
hand. 

ro 


Verdi's Requiem in Chicago, 

The Beethoven Society made its. first public 
appearance this season last evening at McCormick's 
Hall. The programme consisted of Verdi's “Req- 
uiem Mass,” which the Society gave last season in 
the Plymouth Congregational Church. Notwith- 
standing the sudden cold weather, the anniversary 
character of the day when so many people stay at 
home, and the strong counter attraction at the 
Tabernacle, there was a very large audience in 
attendance, which greeted the Society and its per- 
formance very cordially, and at times with enthu- 
siasm. The performance differed from that of last 
season in two or three respects. Then the accom- 
paniments were given upon the organ, this time 
they were given by orchestra, as they were origi- 
be written, the scores having been procured 
from London at large expense to the Society. The 
quartet last year consisted of Mrs. Thureton, Miss 
De Pelgrom, Mr. Dexter, and Mr. Bergstein ; this 
time it was Mrs, Thurston, Mrs, Kempton, Mr. 
Knorr, and Mr. Martin. Some slight changes were 
also made last evening, the “Liber Scriptus’ being 
given according to Verdi's revision as an alto solo, 
with an occasional intoning of the mere words 
“Dies Ire” by the chorus, instead of full chorus, 
the orchestral score containing only the solo. The 
Society turned out in very full ranks and did its 
work with exceeding credit. The sopranos were 
specially strong, and the other parts were well up 
to their work, the tenors showing a decided improv- 
ment over last year, although they still need 
strengthening with some leading voices. The 
orchestra forced them to their utmost, and although 
they were sometimes covered up by the brass, the 
nevertheless sang with a spirit and power for whic 
they should have great credit. The overwhelming 
weight of the orchestra was clearly enough shown in 
the “‘Sunctus,” which, those who were present last 
year will remember, received an enthusiastic en- 
core from the choral strength of the Hosannasin its 
finale. On this occasion they were given with no 
less of power, but the chorus could not cope with 
the orchestra, and the brasses failed to get the 
encore which the voices deserved to have. 


The quartet was decidedly stronger than that 
of lust year, its ensemble being very effective. 
The changes that were made were for the better, 
the tenor being able to sing in tune, the mezzo- 
soprano having a broad, majestic style suiting the 
character of the Mass, and the bass making up for 
what he lacked in sonorousness, depth and strength 
of tone in the care and correctness with which he 
sang. Mrs. Thurston sang her trying part in the 
most careful and conscientioue manner through the 
first half of the work, but in the Offertory (“Domine 
Jesu”), which is very long and very exacting, and 
in the final fngue, the “Libera me,” either from fa- 
tigue or a cold, she fell from the key. The soprano 
work of the Mass, however, is not child’s play, and 
Mrs. Thurston is entitled to a large degree of credit 
for the manner in which her part was taken. Mrs, 
Kempton sang her part in a broad, free, and digni- 
fied method, and with an earnestness and pathos in 
keeping with the majestic character of the music, 
Mr. Knorr’s singing of the tenor part was some 6f 
the best work he has ever done, not alone for its 
correctness and the clear, penetrating voice, but for 
the expression with which he gave his numbers, 
especially the “Ingemisco,” which was admirably 
sung. Mr. Martin has not the breadth, depth, or 
volume of tone to do full justice to bis part or to 
bring it out in all its majestic solempity, but he 
sang with so much of care, and feeling@aad general 





correctness that it was a pleasure to listen to him. 
If we were to select those numbers which were 
most effectively given, we should say they were the 
“Salva me” (quartet ani chorus), in the “Dies 
Ire,” the “Recordare” duet (soprano and mezzo-so- 
prano), and the “Lux perpetua” trio (mezzo-soprano, 
tenor and bass). The orchestra, considering the 
difficulty of the score and the very short time it 
has had for rehearsal, did exceedingly well. There 
was an occasional tendency to drag, and the brasses 
were at times somewhat too strong for the strings 
and voices, but the general effect was very fine. 
Those who heard it done before with organ, excel- 
lent as that accompaniment was, should not fail to 
hear it with its original orchestral setting, and this 
thev can do next Tuesday evening, when the Mass 
will be repeated at the same place. Mr. Wolfsohn 
and the Society may congratulate themselves upon 
their first concert.— 7Zribune, Nov. 30. 


ates 


Caratant. It was in the year 1806 that Mme. 
Catalani, who had already won golden opinions on 
the continent, first appeared in London. Passing 
through Paris on’ her way to England, she sang be- 
fore the Emperor, who was greatly delighted with 
her. ‘ Where are vou going,” he demanded, “ that 
you wish to leave Paris?” ‘To London, sire,” she 
replied, ‘ You must remain in Paris,” was the per- 
emptory rejoinder. “ You will be well paid, and 
your talents better appreciated here; 10.000 francs 
a year, two months’ leave of absence. That is set- 
tled. Adieu.” The ladv, however, contrived to 
escape across the Channel, and to fulfill her engage- 
ment. Her terms were 2000 guineas for the season. 
But the next year she increased them to 5000 guin- 
eas. The manager objected that it left him nothing 
for his other artists. “What do you want else when 
you have my wifle’s talent?” demanded her hus- 
band, Valabreqne ; “she and four or five puppets 
( poupérs) are enough.” And that was all the pub- 
lic got, and for a time it sufficed to crowd the thea- 
tre. Finally, her terms became so enormous that 
managers, especially when the public began to grow 
tired of “the four or five puppets,” even with mad- 
ame, feared to incur the responsibility of engaging 
her. She left the King’s Theatre in 1813, and af- 
ter that was heard chiefly in concerts, She gainec 
by these entertainments in one season of four 
months, in London, £10,000, and doubled that sum 
in a tour through the English provinces, Scotland 
and Ireland, Catalani herself seems to have been a 
simple-minded, good-natured creature, and more 
than one story is told of her charitable disposition. 
But her husband was a low-bred, avaricious fellow. 
He called her his pou'e d'or, which she certainly 
was to him. Capt. Gronow relates in his “‘ Remin- 
iscences” that when she was on a visit at Stowe he 
sent in a bill to the Marquis of Buckingham for 
£1700 for seventeen songs his wife had sung in com- 

ny, although she was on the footing of a guest. 

ut Valabreque was actually left behind when she 
was invited to distinguished houses, She is de- 
seribed by contemporaries as being very beautiful, 
not a great actress, but making up for all deficien- 
cies by the charm of her manner. Her voice, Capt. 
Gronow says, “was transcendent.” But she ap- 
pears to have preferred to astonish her andience by 
extraordinary feats of execution, such as leaping 
two octaves at once, and the most florid fiorilure, 
rather than pleasing them by purity of style. These 
faults, as an inevitable consequence, increased with 
time. One of her favorite feats was to sing the 
“‘ Non piu andrai” of “ Figaro” and by mere force 
of lungs and volume of voice rise above all the brass 
of the orchestra, Her last appearance in opera took 
place in 1814, in Mayer’s “ I] Fanatico per la Musi- 
ca,” but she cut out everything that did not tend to 
display her bravura powers, and walked through 
her part without condescending to act. Each night 
the audience grew thinner, until she withdrew from 
the theatre never again to appear upon the stage. 
Her last Pl rance in public took place in Dublin 
in 1828. é following anecdote, taken from Mr. 
Hogarth’s book, is a capital illustration of her sim- 
ae and her intellectual calibre. When she vis- 
ted the court of Weimar she was placed next to 
Goethe at dinner, but without having been previ- 
ously introduced to him. Struck by his appearance, 
she inquired his name of the gentleman on the oth- 
er side. “The celebrated Goethe, Madame,” was 
the reply. “On what instrument does he play?” 
“ He is not a musician, madame; he is the renowned 
author of ‘ Werter.’” “Oh, yes, I remember!” 
cried Catalani delightedly, and turning to the poet, 
she exclaimed, “Oh, sir, Iam a great admirer of 
‘Werter.’ I never read anything so laughable in 
my life. What a capital farce it is, sir!” “A 








farce, madame!” said the astonished Goethe. . ‘Oh, 
yes; and there never was anything so exquisitely 
ridiculous,” she answered, laughing heartily at the 
remembrance. Catalani had seen a parody of the 
“ Sorrows of Werter” at a Parisian minor theatre, 
and had never heard of the original.— Belgravia. 


Music in New York. 


New York, Nov. 28.—The season opens with a new 
order of things in the musical world, and New York is to 
be greatly favored in the department of orchestral mu- 
sic. There will be plenty of the best of such music per- 
formed with a degree of care and skill hardly to be ex- 
ceeded in any of the Enropean capitals. 

The Philharmonic Society has entered upon the Thir- 
ty-sixth season of its existence with an orchestra select- 
ed from the best resident talent and complete in every 
detail, under the direction of Theodore Thomas. By 
this bold stroke of policy the society has extricated itseif 
from difficulty, recovered a lost prestige and solved all 
doubt as to its future success. Twelve concerts are an- 
nounced in the prospectus; six of them are called re- 
hearsals and take place in the afternoon; but the per- 
formance is in no respect inferior to that of the evening 
concerts, and the programme is the same. The concerts 
are given at the Academy of Music on the following days: 

Afternoon Concerts; Nov. 23, Dec. 21, Jan. 11, Feb. 8, 
March 8, April 5. Evening Concerts; Nov. 24, Dec. 
22, Jan. 12, Feb. 9, March 9, April 6. 

Theodore Thomas began the Eleventh season of his 
Symphony Concerts at Steinway Hall, Nov. 3. The con- 
certs and rehearsals are eighteen in number. Six even- 
ing concerts and twelve rehearsals. As originally pro- 
jected the rehearsals were to be six inall; but as the de- 
mand for subscription tickets was greater than the ca- 
pacity of Steinway Hall, six extra rehearsals were added 
to the list. The dates are: Concerts: Nov. 3, Dec. 1, 
Jan. 5, Feb. 2, March 2, April13. Rehearsals: Nov. 1, 
Nov. 28, Dec. 13, Dec. 26, Jan. 3, Jan. 24, Jan. 31, Feb. 21, 
Feb. 28, March 14, March 28, April 11. 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch has organized from the best 
available material a fairly efficient orchestra; one which, 
if kept together. will doubtless improve under his direc- 
tion. He has already given five “Symphony matinées ” 
at Steinway Hall, and another, to ae oye: the series, 
will follow on Saturday, Dec. 1. He will give a second 
series during the winter, It euqeere therefore that ina 

ths we are to have at least forty-two 


n of five 
concerts, at which the highest order of orchestral music 
will be ren » and the list will doubtless be increased. 

The concerts of the Oratorio Society are as follows, at 
Steinway Hall: Nov. 15, Judas Maccabaus ; Dec. 29. The 
Messiah ; Feb. 28, work not yet selected; April 25, The 
Seasons. 

The programme of the first Thomas Symphony Con- 
cert consisted of the following numbers: Mozart's Over- 
ture to the Magic Flute; a Concerto for two violins and 
violoncello, with string orchestra, by Handel; Beetho- 
ven’s “ Eroica”’ Symp 4 the Introduction and Quar- 
tet from the third act of Wagner's “ Meistersinger,” 
and Liszt’s “ Tasso.” Much to my regret I was nt 
from the city at the time of this concert. 

The first Philharmonic concert took place on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 24, on which occasion, according to time- 
honored custom, there was a dismal rain-storm. [The 
mere mention of a“ Philharmonic” brings a vision of 
umbrellas and water-proofs.] The audience was large, 
but not sufficient to fill the house to the extent of its 











seating capacity, programme was as follows: 

Overture—“ The Water-carrier,’’.......... Cherubini 
Symphony, No. 6, in F...........0+4- *+** Beethoven 
Overture—* Manfred ”’.........0sesseeeers Schumann 
Suite, for —— and orchestra, Op. 200, 

ME)...+ 00 00> > eth de:04 9 060 db ibs Hain séne Raff 

‘ , Mr. 8. B. Mills 

Poeme Symphonique—“Mazeppa”’.............. Liszt 


The orchestra at present numbers ninety-four per- 
formers, comprising 34 violins, 10 violas, 19 ’cellos, 12 
donble basses, 2 flutes, 1 piccolo, 3 oboes, 3 clarinets, 1 
corno-an: , 3 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trom- 
bones, tuba, cymbals, triangle, bass drum, and tympani, 

The strength aud excellent yng be the strings were 
shown in the very beginning of thoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, in the crescendo measures for violins and vi- 
olas; but the greatest defect in the playing of the former 
orchestra was inthe wind instruments, and here the 
greatest improvement isshown. The horns in the alle- 
Grewere clear and accurate, where they have usually 

m faulty. And every part of the Symphony was care- 
fully and beautifully executed. Certain critics take ex- 
ception to that which they call “ hurrying over” the 
brook-scene; but Mr. Thomas, although he took this 
movement at a quicker rate than we are accustomed to 
hear it, simply played it as it is written, “ Andante molto 


The Suite by Raff oomprions an Introduction 
Fugue, Minuet, Gavotte and Musette, Cavatina and re 
nale. Itisa we ingenious and complicated work, but 
our first impression is not an enduring one. The first 
four parte are like a brilliant s of unfulfilled 
promises; but in the Finale the themes of the four pre- 
ceding parte are introduced in the most novel and start- 
ling manner, and treated with wonderful ingenuity and 
skill. Even those who fail to credit Mr. Mills with the 
possession oi the six’ 


of Mr. Mills’s playing is this: he pleases his hens. 
ers, but never awakes enthusiaem. Perhaps it is 
he himself does not feel that emotion. a Ca” 

(Conclusion next time.) 
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Harvard Musical Association. 


A considerably larger audience than before at- 
tended the second Symphony Concert (Thursday 
afternoon, Nov. 22), and was manifestly well pleased 
and edified. The Orchestra, it was generally 
thought, played even better than in the first 
concert, which won universal praise. Of course, 
there were imperfections, ‘‘ roughnessess,” false in- 
tonations, occasionally obvious even to inferior mor- 
tals not provided with the critical detective’s micro- 
scopic ear, which listens for the faulty details rather 
than for music,—just as the purest water reveals to 
the microscopic eye infinitesimal monsters and all 
sorts of vegetable and animal impurities, whereof 
we loathe to drink. Let us, we blind and deaf and 
ignorant majority, who nevertheless “love much,” 
be thankful to the good genius, whether he be Sch1- 
bert or Beethoven, that we can enjoy a great musi- 
cal work in spite of little imperfections in the ren- 
dering, nay, positively feel uplifted and inspired by 
its whole glorious development and movement, 
meeting the intention as it were half way—without 
which willingness we were unworthy to enjoy it, 
shutting the Master out.—The solos also were de- 
lightful. Here is the programme :— 

OPay ef AN KMPEFOF. ce neresssssncsss, Beethoven 
Scéne et Berceuse: “ Si, caring econo 


© Dinoral,” ..0s..cccccvesccesicstocvcvecses 
Miss Lillian oe. 


Krakowiak: Grand Concert, Op. 14, 
for Piano-forte, with Orchestra cece sccvccces Chopin 
George W. Sumner. 





ah with Piano-forte 
ne "‘Ankunft (“Spring is come! "’) &. 
GB, NOSE. oo ccccc cece ce ese scene cess cece R. Franz 
b. Sulcika, No. 2, “ Was bedentet die Bewe- 
y=. Mendelssohn 


Y SMT ETT TTT Tee 
“ty wy Lillian Bailey. 
Symphony, No. 9, in C ......6. cevseeseneceee Schubert 
“Introduction and vAllenve. —Andante con moto.— 
Scherzo.—Finale. 


The “ Namensfeier” Overture is not one of the 
colossal overtures of Beethoven, but it is instinct 
with his fire and genius throughout, and should be 
heard much oftener than itis; it may never be pop- 
ular, but it will reward attention, It was first giv- 
en in this city, in these Symphony Concerts, in the 
Beethoven Centennial year, and then it was given 
twice; since which time we think it has not again 
been heard here until now. It was composed for 
the ‘ Name-day ” festivities of the Emperor Francis 
II. in Vienna, in 1814, and is commonly regarded 
as a companion piece to the much larger and grand- 
er Op. 124 in the same key, called ‘‘ Weihe des 
Hauses,” or Dedication Overture (for the opening of 
a theatre). The Introduction (MMaestose) is broad, 
stately and commanding. The Allegro aseai vivace, 
which follows in 6-8 measure to the end, a light, 
tripping, nervous movement, which at first seems 
sketchy, develops with a marvellous consistency 
and beauty, fresh at every turn, and fulfilling each 
strange expectation with an easy certainty that still 
surprises and delights, It requires to be rendered 
with extreme precision and delicacy, and the or. 
chestra were more successful than one might well 
have feared. At all events it made a good impres- 
sion in spite of short rehearsal—and the want of a 
few more strings. 

Miss Lrttran Barter, with her delicate, sweet, 
fresh voice, her charming naturalness of manner, 
and her artistic, earnest feeling and expression, sang 
to great acceptance. She has gained much in pow- 
er and style within a year, and, being very young, 
she will gain more. But it is already a rare treat 
to listen to her. The scene and cradle song from 
Dinorah cannot, indeed, make its best effect in the 





concert room, taken out of its dramatic connection ; 
nor do we entirely like the music; the opening rec- 
itative and pretty pastoral hints in the instruments 
are pleasing, but, in the latter half, the music be- 
comes over-ingenious and affected, as is often the 
way with Meyerbeer with all his truly creative gen- 
ius. She sang it softly, as the dramatic situation 
requires, and therefore her young voice, with or- 
chestra, did not pervade the great hall in this with 
such power as in the Lieder afterwards. But the 
recitative was given with true expression, the occa- 
sional highest tones were singularly pure and firm 
and satisfying, and she has the art of holding out a 
high tone and diminishing it with beautiful effect. 
The accompaniment was delicately played. There 
was more room for fervor and impassioned accent 
in the two songs, in which she had the advantage of 
Mr. Dresel’s exquisite pianoforte accompaniment, 
and she entered into the spirit of them, as if sing- 
ing out her soul, The Franz Spring song was par- 
ticularly suited to her. 

Mr, Sumyer played the brilliant, piquant Arako- 
wiak of Chopin very neatly and distinctly, showing 
a thorough study and a right conception of it, and 
bringing out many of its quaint melodic motives 
with great vividness and fineness. The only failure 
was of strength of touch; there was a lack of reso- 
nance for so large a space. 

But charming as all these things were, the grand 
attraction of the concert was the great Schubert 
Symphony,—one of the inspired works, with com- 
mon consent now spoken of as “ heavenly” as “ di- 
vine,” worthy to be throned with Beethoven’s im- 
mortal Nine. Once, while its beauty and its grand- 
eur, and its absolute originality, were recognized, 
audiences were apt to find it excessively long; but 
Schumann was right abuut its “ heavenly length ; ” 
and this time, we think, all who listened in the right 
spirit (and there were very few who did not) were 
convinced that it is of just the right length. Even 
the longest movement, the unspeakably beautiful 
Andante, actually seemed short ; for you are led on 
from one beauty to another, with ever increasing in- 
terest, with never a dull passage, or a single meas- 
ure of mere remplissage, until it has developed all it 
had to say and no more,—one pure inspiration from 
the first note to the last. Allowing for some occa- 
sional false intonation in one or two wind instru- 
ments, a few hitches in the violins, and some brass 
tones coarser than they need be, all the movements 
were so well rendered that the Symphony was 
heard with intense interest and enthusiasm; for it 
is trivial to note slight defects in detail—at all 
events trivial to remember them—in one or two in- 
stances, we fear, worse than trivial—with such a 
glorious, god-like procession moving past one. The 
tremendous Finale was made remarkably effective. 

We have received many unsought assurances, 
from musicians as well as amateurs, of the deep im- 
pression made by this performance, Here, for in- 
stance, is a passage from a private note, from an 
organist, a graduate of the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
written on first sitttng down at home after the 
concert, ‘‘ while the spell was on him” : — 

“ My Dear A.,—What a rich treat the Harvard Orches- 
tra gave us to-day in their playing of the ‘heavenly’ 
Schubert Symphony! It seemed to mea great step in 
advance of any previous performance, and the tread of 
the Giants, in the last movement, carried one along as 
only an earnest and confident orchestra could. This 
was a performance to be proud of, and was a fitting fol- 
lowing to Mr. Dresel’s uplifting and poetic accompan!- 
ment to the pair of Songs.’ 

—We cannot conclude without one word in praise 
for, and in justice to Mr. Zerrahn,—the faithfal and 
long tried Conductor, who with such imperfect 
means, small orchestra and musicians allowed few 
opportunities of playing thus together, exceedingly 
short time for rehearsals, and amid the discourage- 





ment of a perpetual cross fire of a petty and yet 
maddening “criticism,” much of it plainly personal 
and prompted by an evident desire to pull down and 
destroy the best we have or can have under present 
circumstauces, has yet succeeded in bringing out 
that long and difficult great Symphony with such 
inspiring and uplifting power. These concerts, 
with the reduced patronage they get, must needs be 
given on a very economical scale, Those who find 
most fault with the performances are the very ones 
who do their best (worst) to warn off subscribers, 
and thus make it necessary to perform a great Sym- 
phony with only four hours of rehearsal ; and that 
too, when a number of the musicians never played 
it in their lives before. Two short rehearsals | And 
then you judge the effort by the standard of a body 
of men who are kept in constant practice of this sort 
the whole year round,—who play together all the 
time, are well paid for it, and donothing else! The 
only wonder is that our brave orchestra and leader 
can achieve so much, can kindle such a love for 
what is best and noblest in the art of Music. 

These concerts are in no sense a speculation. 
Nobody profits or seeks to profit pecuniarily by 
them. The Association which gives them—a social, 
private one, not organized for concert-giving, and 
not dependent upon that—does it purely and solely 
for the end of building up in time a permanent local 
orchestra in Boston, and of keeping alive the love 
and taste for the great masterworks through fre- 
quent hearing. It knows their present limitations and 
deficiencies, It perseveres, doing tie best now pos- 
sible. in the hope of keeping the nucleus alive and 
whole, until “better times” shall bring it greater 
means and power. And it has a right, one would 
think, to expect from the friends of music here all 
sympathy and favor, instead of reckless and destruc- 
tive criticism. For real criticism, which is sincere 
and to the purpose, prompted by good motive, it is 
always grateful. 


Chamber Concerts. 

That was a very pleasant one given in Uuion Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon, Nov, 14, by Miss Littran 
Suattvck, one of the promising young violin pupils 
(yet in her teens) of Julius Eichberg, and with the 
aid of several of these poung violinists, beside oth- 
er artist friends, This was the programme: 





1. Quartet in D major..............cceeee seer Haydn 
nan NS Adagio cantabile. 
Miss Abbie She ardson, Miss Lillian Shattuck, 
Mr. Wulf Fries, Mr. Edwin Babin. 
2. Piano Solo:— 
Prelude and Fugue, Op. 35........ Mendelssohn 
Menuetto, Op. 72........0.eeccecceeedoveees Raft 
Miss hg Billings. 
3. Concerto for Violin, ist mov’t........ Mendelssohn 
Miss villian Shattuck. 
4, Scena and Aria,—Der Freischiitz...... Von Weber 
Miss Lillian Bailey. 
5. ’Cello Solo:— 
Song witheut words.............. Mendelssohn 
PIII: w artansvinconsstnaench os +000 beens oes Lalo 
Mr. Wulf Fries. 
6. Elegie, for Violin..............eeseeeseee +ooe Ernst 
‘ an ak Lullian Shattuck. 
. Song—“They Say,”’..... 200-000. seee sere Randegger 
Miss Lillian \ Bailey. 
8. ag stem Y kad four Violins ..........++ Eichberg 


aes 8 lian Chandler, * Letite Launder, 
lian » Abbie Shepardson. 

Father He would not have been cross at all, 
we think, could he have heard his two beautiful 
movements played so clearly and so smoothly, and 
with such good mntual understanding; nor could 
Mr Wutr Fries feel ashamed of such companion- 
ship. Miss Shattuck’s rendering of the Mendelssohn 
Allegro, and of Ernst’s Elegie, really astonished. 
Her tone is pure and delicate, her execution clean. 
Miss Bruuixes contributed much to the general 
pleasure in her pianoforte selections, though we 
have heard her when she seemed less constrained 
than in the Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue. Miss 
Barer sang the great Freyschiitz scena with won- 
derful dramgtic fervor and expression for one so 
young, as well as with rare beauty of voice, style 
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and execution. The climax was almost thrilling. 
We were sorry to have to lose the Concertante for 
four violins, which we have heard particularly 
praised. 





Miss Winstow’s Recrrat, at Union Hall, Monday 
afternoon, Nov, 26, was largely attended, by an ap- 
preciative and, in the main, well pleased audience. 
Her youthfnl and attractive presence, and her whole 
look and manner, as of one in earnest with her Art, 
bespoke symnathy from the outset. Her programme 
was as follows; 


1. Trio in B flat, Op. 11..........seeseeeeee Beethoven 
Allegro con brio—Adagio—Allegretto. 
a. Prelude and Fugue.........eeeeeeeeeeses Bach 
2. 40. Cradle Song......... Henselt 
ec. Spinning Song se 
3. Andante and Variations..............+++ Schumann 
For two Pianos, 
A. NOCHUINC,.... cece reer ceeeceeeeese cess 
4 = TROWAG, ... 00.0000 cccccccce cecescescceece Chopin 
oe et Tas ES Oe Dy Biel tee 


Musical feeling, a clean, crisp, vital touch and 
accent, with a good deal of power and brilliancy of 
execution were manifest throughout. In the Beet- 
hoven Trio—with the Variations on a popular air 
—she was assisted by the brothers Frres, and its 
beauties were all well brought out; although here 
and elsewhere we could not but remark a certain 
anxiety in her playing which told of the severe and 
unremitting finger drill of those five years at Stutt- 
gart. The Prelude and Fugue by Bach were very 
distinctly, evenly and beautifully rendered. The 
Cradle Song by Henselt sang itself with the most 
delicate and tender foeling; and the “ Spinning 
Song” was given with the greatest ease and finen- 
cy. The Schumann Duet, with Mr. J. C. D. Parx- 
ER, was also a success. Miss Winslow was less hap- 
py in the Chopin pieces, particularly the Ballade, 
where she several times struck a wrong note, which 
evidently robbed her of her presence of mind and 
somewhat blurred the whole interpretation. We 
understand the darkness of the hall, with the shad- 
ow on the keyboard, was what embarrassed her, It 
certainly speaks well for the intrinsic musical nature 
of this earnest young student, that the long and ter- 
rible technical driil has not killed all fine expression. 
We shall be glad to hear her more. 





Miss Amy Fay’s third and last Piano Recital, 
Nov, 27, wae as follows: 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor............0+.+++ Bach 





suai ‘A minor. 
(Sometimes called a «“lurricane™ or “Winter- 
Wind” Study.) 
iicbes Trou. — babe Saehesnesern ae news én Liszt 


. was certainly no slight evidence of power of 
will and intellect, as well as of physical nerve and 
muscle, to carry through such a programme with 
unflagging certainty, nay much of it with grace and 
ease and good expression, and the whole of it with. 
out a note before her. We arrived only in time to 
hear the Rondo Finale of the Beethoven Sonata, her 
performance of which seemed to us to lack the elas- 
ticity, the airy lightness that should characterize 
it. In all the other interpretations we found more 
satisfaction than perhaps ever before in Miss Fay’s 
playing. At this time of writing the pieces are not 
fresh enough in our mind to enable us to say more. 





In Me, Wu. H. Suerwoop’s second of two con- 
certs (Union Hall, Monday afternoon, Dec. 3), we 
seemed to hear this fine pianist at his best, and in a 
great variety of interesting work, relieved too by 
some excellent singing. These were the selec- 


tions :— 
1, a. Fugue, No. 3, C major (Pet. Ed., 200)...... Bach 
b. Prelude and Yague’n pak (Pet. i 
Don voce cccccececccs dee aces cas painenece Bach 





Halistriim 
O, + MeBonraiiin ”.....vacoows, sevcass Carl Reinecke 
(Composed expressly for the) 
Swedish Ladies Quartette. 
3. Sonate, E ew, CR. Recccccosccciece ... Beethoven 
Allegro. b. Rondo. 
Tenor Solo. Cavatina from “Faust,” “Salve 
GEE oc oc ccnc nese cpecccntonesecscee Gounod 
Mr. Carl Ptineger. > 
Trio, “Lift thine eyes,” from ‘“ Elijah,” 
Mendelesohn 
Misses Widebere, Aberg and Soederlund, of 
the Swedish Ladies Quartette. 
a. “Speents” Op. 16, No. 1, D minor, No. 
PREROE cs. ncponcvnccnccecscceces Schumann 
b. tepeaugeey A flat major, Op. 142, No. 2, 


Schubert 
ce. Tarantelle, E flat minor, Op. 11, 
— ustav Schumann 


2. a. “ Der Abend Stern” (The Evening on 
. Hal 


> 


. 


" —— the Water 5 Sprits), arr. for — 
L, Ohlson 


Terr rer eer rie ee errr eer 





Ds. bn SG caied Shad ewsne dees cbee Soedermann 
Swedish Ladies Quartette. 
8. a. Etnde, Op. 2, No. 6 (“If I werea bird ?”) Henselt 
b. Ballade in A flat major, Op. 47 (by 
FEQUCS) 2... ccc ccccccscccvccsseccceces Chopin 
Mr. Sherwood. 
9. Tenor Solo—“Im Frnehling”..........+0..06 Fesca 
Mr. Carl Le nae 
10. Toccata, B major. On. 36..... ... Auguste Dupont 
(First time | in Boston.] 


Mr. Sherwood played all from memory. And the 
finished ease and grace of style, the power and cer- 
tainty of execution were not more observable, than 
the air of dreamy and imaginative abstraction with 
which he seemed to think every phrase and passage 
out as he went on, happy apparently in such fine 
mental occupation. It was by no means automatic 
memorizing, but the clear consciousness of what he 
was expressing, The fugues of Bach,—though not 
of the most interesting specimens, not from the 
“ Well-tempered Clavichord,” were most conscien- 
tiously and neatly rendered, made to say all that 
wasinthem. Of the Beethoven Sonata he evident- 
ly had his own conception, most carefully thought 
out in every detail. It did not correspond with that 
which we have always held. In the first move- 
ment, which, to be sure, has something of the 
moody freedom of a Fantasia,—and in which Beet- 
hoven again employs that overlapping, echoing al- 
ternation of two voices sempre diminuendo, which is 
80 expressive in the horn-like dying away of the 
“ Adieux ” in the preceding Sonata—Mr. Sherwood 
indulged in a (to us) inconceivable ad libitum of 
tempo, which marred the continuity. And in that 
placid, smooth and flowing Rondo, with the finesse 
and exquisite surprise of each return of the lovely 
theme, there seemed to be too much jerkiness; the 
stream was too often suddenly ruffled. Yet, allow- 
ing him his own conception, it was a beautiful poet- 
ic rendering. 

The group of pieces by Schumann, Schubert and 
a younger Schumann were all interesting; but the 
most fascinating was the Schubert Jmpromptu, to 
which he lent a most delicate and airy touch. The 
familiar “If I were a bird,” by Henselt, was so 
played that it seemed to have lost none of its fresh 
charm, Of the A-flat Ballade of Chopin, which we 
have so often heard of late, Mr. Sherwood’s render- 
ing was one of the most satisfactory, The modern 
French Toccata by Dupont is a very rapid, difficult 
and brilliant movement, of a dance-like character, 
and was most brilliantly executed. 

The Swedish singers’ voices sounded doubly rich 
and full in that small hall, and blended very musi- 
cally and sweetly, sometimes with a wild and som- 
bre pathos, then again laughingly and brightly. 
The remarkably low register of the two Contraltos 
is probably the reason why so much of their music 
is set in a low key, compressing the harmony into a 
narrow compass. The Trio from Elijah lost some- 
thing of its aerial, angelic character by being taken 
in a lower pitch, 

Mr. Priveoer has a robust tenor voice of remarka- 
ble volume and musical sweetness, The surprise of 
a single high falsetto tone seemed more unnatural in 
such a voice than it does in a light tenore di grazia, 
He sang the “Salve dimora” with fervent expression 





and in a good sustained caniabile style. In the 
Spring Song by Fesca, too, he gave much pleasure. 
Of Mr. Sherwood’s first concert (Nov. 16), which 
we were unable to attend, we can only record the 
programme :— 
1. a. Prelnde and Fugue, € minor ( Well- compere mt 


Clavichord, Rook 2, No. 2)..........00. 000+ 
b. ieeee, Cc major, No. 2 (Peters’ Ea., 
INO. MOB) 2... ccccccdvccccccvcccecccececceess Bach 

2. “Busslied”’.....+-.-.-+++ vaegeeyveneeeee Beethoven 

Dr. 8S. W. Langmaid. 

. Sonate Ley yom veh 4 minor, Op. 18. ween 

4. Song—“Die Lore’ wes Liszt 
Miss $ Lillian Raiiev. 

5. a. Nocturne, F major, On. 23, No. 4... Aree 
b, Etude, C miner, Op. 10, No. 12.. .-Chopin. 
ce. Grande Valse Brillante, Op. 34, No. 1....Chonin 

6. Songs—a. “Da = die Rah’ Lenn sdbspeme ‘Schubert 

b. “Ttal =f .. Mendelssohn 


' 8. W. Moemerae 
7. a. Two “Songs without Words,” No. 10, B minor 
and No. 25, @ major.........-...5+ Mendelssohn 
b. “Chorus of Dancing Dervishes,” from Beet- 
hoven’s “Rulns of Athens,” translated for 


PiANO DY... ..- +e. ceee cece seen sees C. Saint-Saéns 
Ly rat time in Boston.) 
8. a. “Nina” (a w —— BONG)... ce eeeeeee Pergolese 
b. “Haidenrislein”............ seeceeeeee Schubert 
Mie Lillian Bailey. 
9. Valse de l'Cpera “Faust” de Gounod......... Liszt 





In Prosrecr. Some extremely interesting con- 
certs have occurred this week, too late for notice in 
this number ; particularly the first Recital of Mme. 
Schiller, on Wednesday ; the third Thomas Concert, 
Wednesday evening; the third Harvard Symphony 
Concert, Thursday afternoon, and the Cecilia, Thurs- 
day evening. 

The fourth Tutopore THomas concert comes this 
afternoon, when Prof. Paine’s Symphonic Fantaisie 
on Shakespeare’s “ Tempest” will be given. Also 
the Orchestral Suite, Op. 49 (new) by Saint-Saéns ; 
“ Siegfried’s Death,” Wagner ; a new Polonaise by 
Raff, ete. Miss Maruitpe Witpe will sing, and 
the young violinist, Master Lionrensere, will play. 


Sanpers Tueatre, Campaipcr. The second con- 
cert comes next Tuesday evening, Dec. 11, and will 
consist of Chamber Music. Miss Fanny Kettoce, 
Soprano, Mr. Ernst Peraso, ard the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Club will assist in a choice programme, 
embracing the Kreutzer Sonata (piano and violin), 
Beethoven, Messrs, Perabo and Listemann; Aria, “Si 
t’amo, O cara,” Handel, Miss Fanny Kellogg: Larg- 
hetto and Scherzo, for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, 
Paine, Messrs. Perabo, Listemann and Hartdegen ; 
Violoncello Solo, Sarabande and Gavotte, from 
Suite in D, Bach,Mr. A. Hartdegen ; Songs, “ Ge- 
heimes,” Schubert, “Tanzlied im Mai,” Franz, Miss 
Fanny Kellogg; Octet for two Violins, Viola, Vio- 
loncello, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon and Contrabass, 
Op. 166, Schubert. 


Curistmas Oratonios, The sale of tickets for the 
whole season of the Handel and Haydn Society has 
been so far quite successful, and the sale of single 
tickets will begin next week. First, for the two 
performances at Christmas time. On Sunday even- 
ing, Dec. 23, will be given, for the second time in 
Boston, the first two parts of Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio,—this time with the additional accompani- 
ments by Robert Franz, which arrived just too late 
for the Festival last May. This will be followed by 
J. C. D. Parker's “ Redemption Hymn” and the 
Cantata: “ Noél,” by Saint-Saéns. All three works 
were among the ‘chief successes of the May Festi- 
val.—On Tuesday evening (Christmas Day), the 
time-honored “ Messiah ” of Handel, also with the 
Franz accompaniments, a those by Mo- 
zart, will be given. The p ode singers in the 
first performance will be Miss Emma C. Tuurssy, 
Miss Awnte Louise Cary, Mrs. H. E. Sawyer, Mr, 
Ww. J. Wixon and Mr. A. E. Stopparp (baritone), 
of New York; in the “Messiah,” Miss Tnurssy, Mrs. 
Frora E. Barry, Mr. Josepa Maas, and Mr. Myron 
W. Wurrney. Mr. Zerraun will conduct and Mr. B. 
J. Lane will sit at the Great Organ. 


The fourth Harvard Symphony Concert will take 
lace on Thursday afternoon, Dec. 20, at the Music 
ll. ‘The programme includes : Overture to “Co- 
riolan,” Beethoven ; Aria; Symphony in D minor, 
Schumann, Nocturne (MS.) for Orchestra (first 
time), C.C. Mueller; Songs; Overture: “In the 
Highlands,” Gade, 
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Rhythm, Tonch, ete. 

Mr, Eprtor,—In some recent numbers of the 
* Journal,” Mr. Mathews seems to be much inter- 
ested concerning the subject of Rhythm, Touch, 
ete., as connected with Piano-playing. 

Allow me through your valuable columns to call 
his attention to the fact, that Mr. Ditson published, 
some twenty-four years ago, a concise and aseful 
Theoretical Text book for the Piano, by Prof. E. B. 
Oliver, which, in Chapter 5, contains a statement of 
the Theory of Tovcn, as communicated to the an- 
thor by Friedrich Wieck, of Dresden, whose author- 
ity neither Mr. Mathews nor Mr. Mason would proba- 
bly question, Also, a few years later, was pub- 
lished a “ Thorough Bass Manual” by the same an- 
thor, which contains a system of exercises and rules 
regarding the value of notes, rhythm, accent, etc., 
which is quite exhaustive on these subjects, and 
which may contain hints useful tc Mr, Mathews, 
judging from his articles on Rhythm, Accent, etc., 
in your columns, The exercises for accent in prec- 
tice of ecales, which have been claimed as original 
by the compilers of a certain method for Piano, are 
also suggested in the above mentioned Text-book, 
and wore given to his pupils by Prof. Oliver, years 
before their publication in the method above re- 
ferred to, as many of his pupils will be happy to 
testify. 

New light upon musical subjects of Theory in 
practice, should be heartily received, but let us also 
accept aud appreciate the work of those who have 
for many years been arduously laying the founda- 
tions for the advancing knowledge, and high stand- 
ard of Musical Art which we now enjoy. 

A Porm or Meyperssoun Mvsicat Institute, 

Parapetrma, (From the Evening Bulletin, Nov. 
28.) At the Arch Street Theatre last evening, Am- 
broise Thomas's A Summer Night's Dream was pre- 
sented by the Hess English Opera Company to a 
fall house, and so excelient was the performance 
that the favorable impression made by the company 
in The Chimes of Normandy was fully sustained. Le 
Songe d'une nuit d’ Eté, first produced in Paris in 
1850, is happy, especially in the second act, in its 
illustrations of Thomas's finest traits of composition, 
being marked by & delicacy of shading, a flowing 
sweetness and a quaint grace that is wonderfully 
attractive. Unfortunately, the music is marred by 
a bad libretto—bad in French, and still worse in the 
English translation, The animating idea of the 
drama—the grouping of a number of Shakespearean 
characters with Shakespeare himself as the central 
figure—is admirable, but the realization of this 
idea is faulty to a degree. Few of us but would 
be glad to see Shakespeare, but few of us would 
care to see him drunk; but it is just in this condi- 
tion that he is presented to us, and his summer 
night’s dream is supposed to be dreamed whilst he 
lies in a drunken sleep. Queen Elizabeth, in the 
dual réle of a fairy god-mother and a lecturer upon 
temperance also, is rather a sharp attack upon the 
unities; and her qneenliness when she crowns the 
entirely sobered poet with bays, scarcely reconciles 
us to her previous exhibition of qualities scarcely 
so queenly. Elizabeth, however, was an eccentric 
sort of a person, much given to having her own way, 
and her conduct in the opera is more pardonable, 
poetically speaking, than is the conduct of the play- 
wright. The little strain of love making between 
Latimer and Olivia interjected into the work is 
pleasant in its way, and furnishes an opportunity 
in the first act for a pretty air, sung by Latimer, 
“ Dear Love of Thee,” and in the last act for an ad- 
mirable song by Olivia, “ Hear me but once,” and 
an attractive duet by the lovers. The music through- 
out, as we have said, is charming, being by turns 








sparkling and poetic, and always marked by the 
play of the delicate, tender fancy of the composer. 
The notable numbers are; in the first act, Eliza- 
beth’s ogre song and the trio by Elizabeth, Falstaff 
and Olivia ; in the second act the especially brilliant 
duet by Shakespeare and the Queen; in the third 
act Elizabeth’s song “ Ah! idle splendor that sur- 
rounds me,” the succeeding trio, by Falstaff, Olivia 
and the Queen, Olivia’s song, “‘ Hear me but once,” 
and the duet immediately following. 

The cast last evening included Miss Melville as 
the Queen, Mrs. Seguin as Olivia, Mr. Castle as 
Shakespeare, Mr. Peakes as Falstaff, and Mr. Tuar- 
ner as Latimer; and, as there were no minor char- 
acters to be represented by second-rate singers, the 
performance was admirably smooth and effective. 
Miss Melville’s acting as Elizabeth was most aston- 


ishingly queenly to those who saw her frolicking 
about as Mignonette, and her singing was still more 
worthy of approval than in the former part. Her 
ogre song, the air “ Ah! Idle splendor,” and sever- 
al of her concerted numbers with Shakespeare and 
Falstaff, were peremptorily re-demanded, and 
throughout the entire opera the andience was 
prompt and enthusiastic in its applause of her ad- 
mirable work. Mra. Seguin as Olivia had not near- 
ly so many chances for exkibiting her thoroughly 
good qualities, but she made the most. of her oppor 
tunities, and in the duet with Latimer, in several 
duets with the Queen, and, notably, in her song 
“ Hear me but once” —sung with singular purity 
of tone—secured the praise that she so abundantly 
deserved, The parts of Shakespeare and Latimer, 
while sor ewhat dull in acting. were sung with fine 
effect, and Falstaff was acted with conventional 
drollery and was vigoronsly sung. The chorus and 
orchestra, as before, were noticeably excellent. 


———§ > ee 


Tue Jupiter Singers have recently gone to Ger- 
mauy to continue the work they have for the last 
six years been so successfully doing in the United 
States, Great Britain and Holland, in the interests 
of the education of their race at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Within afew days of their arrival at Berlin, they 
had the honor of appearing before the Imperial 
family of Germany under circumstances of peculiar 
interest. They were invited by Their Imperial 
Highnesses the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
to sing some of their Slave songs at the New Palace, 
Potsdam, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 4, and on pre- 
senting themselves at the appointed hour they 
found to their joy, that they stood in the presence 
of His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Germany, 
as well as in the presence of the Crown Prince and 


Princess, with their children gathered around them. 


Thus three generations stood together in the home 
circle listening to this little company of Emancipat- 
ed Slaves from the United States as they sang the 
songs of the days of their bondage. And never did 
their strange, touching songs produce a deeper im- 
pression or call forth heartier expressions of sym- 
pathy for, and interest in, the work they are laboring 
to do for their race in America and in Africa, 

His Majesty, the Emperor, made many inquiries 
of the President of the University respecting the 
Singers, and their personal history and the work 
they had accomplished, while the Crown Prince and 
the Crown Princess conversed freely with the Sing- 
ers, making inquiries, and expressing great delight 
in the singing. It was especially gratifying to 
learn from the Crown Princess that four years ago, 
when the Jubilee Singers had the honor of singing 
before her Royal Mother, tthe Queen of England, 
she had received a long letter speaking of the 
Singers and their mission. The Crown Prince said 
these songs as you sing them go to the heart, they 
go through and through one. 

The first public concert was given in Berlin, at 
the Sing Academy, on the 7th of Nov., and was 
greeted with such hearty demonstrations of 
proval that success in Germany seems quite 
assured. 

—We find a still more glowing and detailed ac- 
count of this reception in the Berliner Tageblatt, Ep, 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LTA TES T a OU BxItC., 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Pompey’s Love. C. 2. dtoE. Pratt, 30 
If I was only long enough. F. 2. Eaton. 30 
I took her to the Ball. Song and Chorus. 

Ed. 3. Hays. 30 
The Black Hussars, Bd. 8. © to E. Jones. 30 


A quartet of merry songs, with nice music. 
True ~—— EA. 3 bto E. Adams. 
“ For rs ean brin: Wd 
To bonne that still cea.” 
Beautiful sentiment to sweet music. 
Angels kiss mine eyes to sleep. Song and Cho. 
Eb. 8. dtok. Ri 
“ Round my bed the angels hover.” 
wat of the touching ballads about a dying 
Fare thee well, and if forever. Eb. 3. btoE. 
Sulzner, 
“ More than this, I scarce can die.” 
Well known words by Lord Byron, with good 
music. 
Non M’ama piu. (He loves no more.) E. 5. 
d to E, \s Tosti. 


35 


30 


“ A che ti giova il vivere.” 
“ What charm in life remains?” 

An Italian song, with pleasing melody. 
Sometimes, C. 3. dtog. Sullivan, 
“ Sometimes when I’m sitting alone, 

Dreaming alone in the gloom.”’ 

Lady Lindsay wrote the sweet words; and the 

music fits them well. 
Have you heard, my Love is coming. F. 38. 
F tog. Barker. 
“Round him beauty’s eyes were glancing, 
Demoiselles and Signorinas.” 

Mr. Barker has translated many Ttalian songs, 
but none were better than this original produc- 
tion. It is in the form of a light Canzonette. 

IF. Bb. 4. Ftoa. Pinsuti. 
“Tf love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf.” 

Very charming su itions, expressed in the 
most musical way. re ae ‘ 
Once. Dmajor and minor. c to D. Hatton, 

“Cool salt air, and the white waves breaking.” 


Well-imagined reminiscence of companionship 
by the sea-shore. 


35 


35 


Instrumental. 


They all doit. Waltz. G. 8. Warren. 

A melody, “ the favorite of the hour,” prettily 
arranged as a waltz. 

International Rifle Match Waltzes. 8. Pratt, 


Mr. Pratt has hit the mark in this graceful set, 
which both nationalities may dance to and wel- 
come. 


30 


75 


Marjolaine Waltzes. 3. Metra, 50 


Melodies from an o} by Lecocq. Full as 
— better) in the instrumental as in vocal 
orm. 


Po Paul Polka, G. 2, Tar-Coen, 35 
Introduces five pretty airs which belong to “Po 
Paul” chansonnettes. Very neat. 
Telephone March. G. 2. Turner, 30 
No one can Turner new popular word into mu- 


sic quicker than the composer whose name is 
— made free with. And no one can do it bet- 


ree 
Schubert's Unfinished Symphony. Firat move- 
ment. B minor. Perabo, 
Very fortunately, each part of a S hony is 
co ta stoekt, ond ous can enjoy Gils, in 
spite of the absence of that other part that nev- 
er will be made. Very conveniently arranged 


VIII Daily Studies, comprising the principal 
technical difficulties, in brief exercises. 4. 
Arthur Mees, 
Mr. Mees modestly says that the ground to be 
covered technical exercises is mostly occu- 
vered eight vacant 


reeptible Dy of 


75 


however disco 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is noted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bd, etc. A large Roman letter marks lowest and the 
highest note if on staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: “C. 5. cto E,” means “Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the wi line be- 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 
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